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Reactivated college forms nucleus of 
new health delivery system 


A health delivery system designed to reach out to 
nearly 1.5 million people is being created with 
Rush Medical College at its nucleus. The system 
is drawing upon the total resources of the College, 
its partner by merger Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and the affiliated institutions which make up 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

Development of the entire system will cost $91 
million over the next five years. The Rush Medical 
College portion will amount to one-third, or $28 
million, for facilities and faculty and scholarship 
endowment. 

“The reopening of Rush Medical College has 
provided a unique opportunity to formulate a new 
health delivery system aimed not only at caring for 
patients but also at educating the necessary new 
doctors who will be primarily dedicated to provid- 
ing that care,” says James A. Campbell, M.D., 
president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. 

“We are starting with the very basic concept 
that medical education and health delivery must 
work as equal partners in any effort to solve the 
problems of delivering care to those in need. The 


task of the reactivated Rush Medical College will 
be to challenge its students, much in the same 
manner as the original school, to find professional 
excitement and reward in creating new, more ef- 
fective means of delivering primary care.” 

Since the decision to reactivate Rush Medical 
College and its merger in October 1969, all efforts 
have been aimed toward creating a system which 
will meld the practice of medicine with the educa- 
tional process. The coordination of the programs 
has been under the direction of Mark H. Lepper, 
M.D., dean of Rush and executive vice president 
for professional and academic affairs at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

The resulting Medical Center will provide a full 
spectrum of health care opportunities with which 
to train medical students. It will provide clinical 
coordination for the treatment of a variety of 
patients and an extensive range of health prob- 
lems; a research institute to study specific dis- 
eases; a board base of health delivery system; 
preventive medicine; care of the aged; rehabilita- 
tive services; a health maintenance organization; 
and Rush Medical College. 


Overall view of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center when completed in tive years. White structures indicate new buildings. 


Rush Medical College students will receive their education within 

an active health delivery environment (below). Presbyterian- St. Luke’s 
Hospital cares for more than 27,000 inpatients each year. It will 

serve as the major teaching facility for Rush Medical College; 

in addition, a network of affiliated hospitals will provide a patient 
base of nearly 1.5 million (upper right). The Mile Square 
Neighborhood Health Center (lower right) is finding new ways of 
reaching populations of inner city areas. 


Rush Medical College 


The College will reopen in September with the 
primary goal of educating private practice physi- 
cians. Its first class will include 61 freshmen and 
30 third year students. By 1975, it is hoped that the 
College will be training 400 undergraduates in all 
areas of the Medical Center. The Rush Medical 
College development program will include ac- 
ademic facilities costing $9.8 million and faculty 
and scholarship endowments amounting to $19 
million dollars. 


Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


As an established, voluntary, general hospital, 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s will provide the main clin- 
ical focus for educating Rush students. It will serve 
as an acute, referral hospital in a system of affil- 
iated community hospitals. Its staff of 350 volun- 
tary attending physicians will form the academic 
faculty of Rush Medical College. Expansion of 
hospital facilities will increase its size from 825 to 
approximately 1,000 beds. 


Network of Affiliates 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is 
currently negotiating with hospitals located in 
urban, suburban and downstate communities to 
form a network of affiliates. The affiliate hospital 
Staffs will be able to send referral patients to 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. In turn, the com- 
munity hospitals’ staffs will participate in the train- 
ing of Rush Medical College students. The net- 
work is being designed to reach a population of 
nearly 1.5 million people living in 20 different com- 
munities. It is hoped that the affiliate system will 
help upgrade the educational programs of com- 
munity hospitals on both the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels and also help attract practic- 
ing physicians to areas of need. 


Mile Square Neighborhood Health Center 


Since 1966, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital has 
extended its outpatient care into the community 
through the Mile Square Neighborhood Health 
Center. Operated under a grant from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, it serves a community of 
25,000 residents with poverty-level incomes. The 
health center provides complete, family-oriented 
services with backup emergency and inpatient 
facilities provided by Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. Nearly three-quarters of the community is 
currently registered with the health center. 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center attracts approximately 
$3.5 million in patient-oriented research grants each year. 


Johnston R. Bowman Health Park 


The Johnston R. Bowman Health Park, located at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, will deliver health 
care to the aged on both a non-acute and rehabili- 
tative basis. Replacing the fragmented care often 
provided by nursing and convalescent homes, the 
Health Park will offer in one location the compre- 
hensive facilities of the park, a physical medicine 
and rehabilitation unit, department of geriatrics, 
and the endowed chair of geriatrics. The health 
park will enlist full participation of allied health 
professionals (occupation, physical and speech 
therapists, nutritionists, nurses, chaplains and 
social workers) teaming with the physician in a 
comprehensive program of preventive and re- 
habilitative services. Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital will provide backup acute care. 


Research Institute 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center has 
attracted nearly $3.6 million annually in private and 
governmental research grants. This work will form 
the basis of a research institute in which interdis- 
ciplinary centers will attack problems related to 
specific diseases. Current research at the Medical 
Center places emphasis upon cancer, heart dis- 
ease, hepatitis, immunology, and virology. Projects 
would be directly related to solving problems of 
health care and totally integrated with the Medical 
Center. 


Health Maintenance Organization (HMO) 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is 
currently offering its employees a pre-paid health 
plan combining the services of a group of physi- 
cians with Blue Cross hospitalization insurance. 
Called ANCHOR, the program not only covers in- 
patient services but also is aimed toward the pre- 
vention of illness and ambulatory care designed to 
reduce hospitalization. Services include outpatient 
diagnostic and laboratory tests, physician exam- 
inations, short-term physical therapy and psychi- 
atric care, pre-natal and post-natal maternity care. 
It is expected that this program will be extended to 
a larger community in the future. 


The total Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center concept will provide a wealth of challenges 
for delivering health care. The coordination of the 
service and the education aspects of the program 
should provide stimulating examples to encourage 
students to make concern for people the primary 
motivation for their career. 
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New curriculum challenges students 
to solve health delivery problems 


by Mark H. Lepper, M.D. 

Dean, Rush Medical College 

Executive Vice President, 

Professional and Academic Affairs, 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


A major goal at the reactivated Rush Medical Col- 
lege is the education of young men and women 
who are primarily concerned with the direct care 
of people. It is a goal that is consistent with the 
traditions of the College since its founding in 1837. 

Faced with the complexity of today’s science 
and an ever-increasing inclination toward special- 
ization, the achievement of this basic goal is quite 
a challenge. We will be attempting to reverse a 
trend which now sees nearly one-fifth of all med- 
ical school graduates from the last two decades 
working in research, education, or health admin- 
istration. 

The key to achieving our goal, we believe, is to 
directly relate medical education to a functioning 
care system; thus, offering the student learning 
opportunities throughout the vast panoply of roles 
currently being filled by members of the medical 
profession. 

It has become evident that in making a career 
choice, the student responds to the type of sys- 
tem in which he has been involved during his 
education and its sophisticated on-the-job train- 
ing experience. This fact has been documented by 
the predominance of highly specialized practi- 
tioners and scientists who have entered the field 
since 1950. Until quite recently, educational cen- 
ters have withdrawn from areas of general medical 
practice and taken with them the undergraduate 
medical student and the house staff officer. 

Rush Medical College is being re-established 
upon a Care base, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, 
which has been intimately involved in the general 
medical practice as well as the more restricted 
and complex aspects. The reactivated Rush must 
develop a companion effort in medical education. 
It should produce physicians who are equipped to 
answer the unmet health needs of the public. The 
Rush learning experience must be such that stu- 
dents perceive and respond to the challenge of 
these needs. 

To provide educational opportunities and em- 
phasis proportional to the health needs of the 
public, the Rush plan calls for a broadening of the 
care base as represented by the faculty. The base 
will cover all aspects of the health delivery system 
in urban, suburban and rural settings. It will be 
accomplished through the creation of affiliations 


and operational health care networks developed 
with health delivery institutions in these areas. It 
is our belief that the educational experiences of 
Rush students in these areas will motivate them to 
prepare themselves to respond to the needs of 
these communities. 

This philosophy calls for a specific kind of 
faculty, a new curriculum, and a patient-oriented, 
educational environment. The faculty of new Rush 


' will include the physicians on the staffs of 


Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital and all of the 
affiliated hospitals in a care network. We believe 
that the example and attitude of this faculty will 
encourage and challenge our students to meet the 
need and to find professional satisfaction in pro- 
viding primary care. By totally integrating our 
academic programs with all components of an 
active health delivery system, our students will be 
constantly faced with the problems and rewards 
which come from direct patient contact. 


Curriculum is innovative 


The Rush Medical College curriculum departs 
from traditional concepts in many ways. Our 
course of study has been designed by interdepart- 
mental “task forces” rather than by segmented 
departments. Teachers are recruited from many 
disciplines. From the time of their entry, students 
will study in a program which integrates scientific 
methodologies and experimental approaches with 
the introduction of patients and their problems. 
Some specific innovations include: 


e Student-patient contact beginning during the 
first week of medical school and continuing on 
an increasing basis through graduation. 

e Each student is assigned a principal faculty 
advisor whom he shares with only one other stu- 
dent. The advisor assesses the student’s pre- 
vious experience and knowledge and guides 
him through the proper course selection min- 
imizing repetition of course material. 

e To foster interest in the patient care aspect of 
medicine, each student is assigned a clinical 
tutor with whom he spends a minimum of two 
hours per week, beginning with the first week 
of medical school. As a practicing physician, the 
clinical tutor shares experiences and knowledge 
with his student. He helps the student develop 
professional concepts and clinical skills. The 
student accompanies his tutor to the patient's 
bedside, into his private office, and through all 
aspects of medical practice. ; 

e Courses are coordinated on an_ interdepart- 
mental basis. The student studies the interre- 


Mark H. Lepper, M.D., dean of Rush Medical College, is also 
executive vice President for professional and academic 
affairs at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

He has directed the educational and scientific programs of 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital since 1966. 


lationship of body organs and the formation of 
organ systems. He gains a total understanding 
of man in both the state of health and disease. 
e The educational timetable can be accelerated 
to suit the background of the individual student. 


The program importantly depends upon the in- 
teraction of a student and his Principal Advisor 
whose primary responsibility is to help the student 
define his goals, become a person capable of 
independent and continuing study, and choose 
courses of study. The initial task of each Principal 
Advisor and his student is to identify the past 
achievements, the strengths, and the weaknesses 
of the student. This process of evaluation will con- 
tinue throughout the educational program and will 
be the primary basis for modifications of the edu- 
cational program pursued by a given student. 

The educational program of Rush is regarded 
as a portion of a continuum which emerges from 
an arts, sciences, and humanities experience and 
continues into years of practice, study, teaching, 
and inquiry. It is designed with three phases. 


PHASE | has three objectives. First, the courses 
in Phase | provide the fundamental concepts and 
vocabulary on which the clinical sciences are 
based. Second, courses permit the student to gain 
an understanding of the delivery of medical care, 
the interactions of society influencing health, the 
study of man’s behavior and his ability to com- 
municate. 

Third, the student begins to develop professional 
concepts and clinical skills under the continuing 
tutelage of an individual Clinical Tutor. Each stu- 
dent and his Clinical Tutor enjoy this continuing 
professional relationship through Phase | and 
Phase II during which the attributes, attitudes, and 
abilities of a physician are developed by the stu- 
dent. The informational content of the courses of 
Phase | is prerequisite to undertaking Phase II of 
the Rush Medical College Educational Program. 


Teach organ system approach 


PHASE II of the educational program integrates 
basic and clinical sciences in the understanding 


of man in health and disease through a series of 
courses concerning the organ systems of the body. 
The quarters of Phase II do not imply a necessary 
curricular sequence, and one or more quarters 
may be omitted with the material to be covered 
in independent study. 

During this Phase, the student is provided the 
basic information necessary to function as a phy- 
sician in a context relevant to the biology of normal 
and diseased man. This theme is reinforced by the 
continuing experience of each student with his 
Clinical Tutor throughout Phase II, and by con- 
tinual encounters with human disorders as a 
means of facilitating the student’s acquisition of 
independent study techniques in the quest for 
answers to clinically germane questions. Phase II 
is divided into four instructional units, each com- 
prising an academic quarter. 

PHASE III contains core clinical and elective 
periods. The initial experience in this Phase is a 
core clerkship for most students. The clerkship 
has as its objective the development of the stu- 
dent’s capability to elicit data from all sources 


FIRST YEAR 


Phase | (One Quarter) 


Molecular and Cellular Biology 
Microbiologic Concepts 


Molecular Therapeutics © 
Regional Anatomy 
Cytology 

Tissue Reaction 

Health and Society 
Health Care 
Communications 
Regulatory and 
Homeostatic Functions 


pertaining to patients, to make meaningful diag- 
nostic hypotheses and to carry out necessary tests 
of his hypotheses. During this experience, the 
science of clinical practice is to be developed. 
Tentative or firm career choices will importantly 
modify the duration and types of clerkships and 
elective experiences of Phase Ill. 

The courses of study presented in the elective 
portion of Phase Ill are designed to supplement 
the information contained in the core portions of 
the educational program. The student and his 
Principal Advisor will devise an individual curricu- 
lum best adapted to his career goals. Unique edu- 
cational experiences not listed in this portion of 
the educational program may be generated upon 
request of the student and his Principal Advisor. 
Details concerning the duration and times of avail- 
ability of each course will be arranged with the 
individual course coordinators. 


Flexibility allows tailored program 


The educational program of Rush Medical Col- 
lege is designed with flexibility to permit a wide 
variety of career choices and to be compatible 
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Phase I! (Four Quarters) 


Human Reproduction 
Growth, Development, and Behavior 
Genetics Endocrinology and Metabolism 


Organ System Task Forces 


Neuro-Sensory Communication 
Immunologic | 
Cutaneous 


with a wide variety of educational experiences 
pursued prior to attending Rush Medical College. 
The program will be developed on one of four 
plans: 


Plan A: Students with the required college back- 
ground may apply for admission in the fall quarter 
and, if accepted, plan to be enrolled a minimum 
of twelve quarters during four years. Some stu- 
dents may be advised or elect to take up to a 
maximum of 16 quarters in five calendar years to 
receive the M.D. degree. Other students may elect 
to pursue a longer course of study leading to an 
additional graduate degree. 


Plan B: Students who have had the necessary and 
usual college background for medical school after 
three or four years of college, and who wish to 
accelerate their study of medicine, may apply for 
enrollment in a “preparatory elective’ period of 
8 weeks beginning in August of the summer 
quarter preceding Phase |. If accepted into this 
plan by his Advisor and the Office of Admissions, 
the student can become eligible to receive his 
degree after 35 months of study. 


SECOND YEAR 


hase lil 


Excretory Basic Clerkships 
Core Clerkship 


Respiratory 
Cardiovascular Medicine 
Surgery 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Pediatrics 
Psychiatry 


Plan C: Students who have had the necessary col- 
lege background, and have taken in addition a 
minimum of ten semester hours of advanced 
studies either prior to or following the bacca- 
laureate degree, may apply for advanced standing. 
If their advanced studies are accepted by the 
Office of the Dean as being equivalent to the Rush 
curriculum, they may be offered enrollment in the 
fall quarter with the option of omitting portions of 
Phase | and/or Il on the recommendation of their 
Advisors. Such students can become eligible for 
the degree after 33 months of study in 11 quarters. 


Plan D: Students who have completed the neces- 
sary college background and are clearly com- 
mitted to a medical career may apply for pre-ad- 
mission to Rush for any year after their sophomore 
year in college. If a program of study which in- 
cludes course material equivalent to Phase | and 
portions of Phase II can be taken at the students’ 
colleges, they will be considered for pre-admission 
to Rush for an academic year while remaining on 
their University campus. Such students will then 
take two or three years of study at the Medical Cen- 


SECOND AND THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


Phase IV 


Electives 


a) Primary Care of Patient in 
home, office, hospital 


b) Medical Center Experience 


c) Advance Study of Biological 
and Behavioral Sciences 


ter campus, depending on the material covered in 
their pre-admission years and the recommenda- 
tions of their Advisors. 


Plan E: Students who have successfully completed 
one or more years at another medical school, and 
certain students with Ph.D. degrees, may apply for 
admission directly into Phase Ill. If accepted, and 
after completing part | of the examination con- 
ducted by the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, they can become eligible to receive the M.D. 
degree in a minimum of seven quarters. 


We feel that our curriculum will be flexible 
enough to adapt to the particular qualifications of 
an individual student. We have attempted to elim- 
inate needlessly duplication of courses and ac- 
celerate the educational time period by building 
upon the past experience of each student. 

| hope that the alumni of Rush Medical College 
will be proud of the efforts that we, of the reac- 
tivated Rush, are making to once again bring our 
distinguished name to the forefront of modern 
medical education. 
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Alumni honor J. Arnold Bargen ’22 
for contributions to gastroenterology 


The Distinguished Alumnus Award of the Rush Medical College Alumni Association was presented to J. Arnold Bargen ’22 (second 
from right). Offering congratulations are (left to right) R. Gordon Brown’39, president of the Alumni Association, Lester Dragstedt’21, 
recipient of the first award in 1968, and R. Kennedy Gilchrist ’31, trustee of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


The 1971 Distinguished Alumnus Award of Rush 
Medical College was presented to J. Arnold Bar- 
gen ’22 at the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation on June 22. 

The Association’s highest honor was presented 
to Dr. Bargen for “his contributions to the field of 
gastroenterology, his influence upon the practice 
of American medicine, and the honor he has re- 
flected upon Rush Medical College.” The award 
was presented by R. Kennedy Gilchrist ’31, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

A 1922 graduate of Rush Medical College, Dr. 
Bargen has held various professional positions at 
the Mayo Clinic Foundation of the University of 
Minnesota from 1923 to 1948. He is now a profes- 
sor of medicine emeritus at the Foundation. 

A diplomate of the American Board of Internal 
Medicine, Dr. Bargen served from 1956 to 1960 
as chairman of the Department of Gastroenter- 
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ology and Proctology at Mayo Clinic. 

He was a member of the Zumbro Valley 
(Minnesota) Medical Society and president of the 
Minnesota State Medical Association. The associ- 
ation awarded him its distinguished service medal 
in 1959. 

Dr. Bargen also served as president of the 
American Gastroenterological Association and has 
written more than 200 articles and four books. 

A member of the AMA Council on Scientific As- 
sembly for 10 years. Dr. Bargen served as chair- 
man of the council in 1963. He was previously a 
member of the House of Delegates from Minne- 
sota from 1948 to 1958. 

In 1969, Dr. Bargen was presented the distin- 
guished service award of the AMA, the highest 
honor in medicine, by the House of Delegates of 
the Association. 

Dr. Bargen is now on the staff of the Riverside 
(California) Medical Clinic and is living in Sun City. 


Alumni classnotes 


Classnotes ’01 -’19 


Monroe, Duncan D. ’01 (Sterling, Colorado) reports 
that he has a son who is a plastic surgeon, a 
daughter who is a nurse, and another son and 
granddaughter who are dentists. 


Schmitt, Samuel C. ’01 (Fallbrook, California) re- 
ports that he and his wife hope to return to Chi- 
cago for the reopening of Rush Medical College in 
September. 


Van Nuys, Roscoe G. ’11 (Walnut Creek, California) 
is now 90 years old. He recently wrote a book en- 
titled ‘The Whole Man: Body, Mind, and Spirit.” It 
is being published by The Philosophical Library in 
New York. Dr. Van Nuys practiced radiology for 40 
years. His son is also a radiologist in Walnut Creek 
and is affiliated with Concord Hospital. 


Smith, William B. ’12 (Delano, California) is now 
88 years old. He has a son who is an architect in 
New York and three daughters who live in Cali- 
fornia. He served as mayor of Delano from 1938 to 
1947. He was also on the staff of Delano Hospital 
and on the medical staff of Southern California 
Edison Company. 


Glaspel, Cyril J. °15 (Grafton, North Dakota) is still 
active with a three man group practice. He reports 
that his health is excellent and he has no plans to 
retire. He sends his best regards to the Rush. 


Greenacre, Phyllis °16 (New York, New York) is 
active in practice and in medical education. 


Theige, Karl J. '16 (Viroqua, Wisconsin) is inter- 
ested in hearing from his classmates. He looks 
back fondly upon his days at Rush. 


Grichter, Benjamin B. ’17 (Downers Grove, Illinois) 
is retired at 80 years. He says, “‘it’s an all day job 
keeping alive at this age.” He still gets a great 
satisfaction from the memory of Rush. 


Kerrigan, Robert L. ’18 (Michigan City, Indiana) 
wishes that the new Rush ‘‘may give to others the 
happiness that it gave to me.” 


Holmblad, Edward C. 719 (Chicago, Illinois) is 
chairman of the medical committee of the Presi- 
dent’s committee on employment of the handi- 
capped and consultant in occupational health for 
the Chicago Board of Health. He spends much of 
his time speaking to senior citizens groups. 


Classnotes ’20-’29 


Traut, Eugene F. ’20 (Chicago, Illinois) has re- 
ceived a 50 year service pin from Cook County 
Hospital for his years of service in internal medi- 
cine. Dr. Traut founded the hospital’s arthritis 
clinic which he has also directed for 25 years. 
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Walters, Waltman ’20 (Tucson, Arizona) and his 
wife are celebrating their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary in 1971. 


Firestone, Fred ’21 (San Francisco, California) is 
now employed as medical attending physician of 
Vorte Biologics Corporation, a subsidiary of Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 


Jelinek, Joseph J. ’21 (Glendale, California) at- 
tended a surgical convention in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia with his wife. They also visited England, 
Denmark, Austria, West Germany, and Switzer- 
land. 


Palmer, Clinton F. ’21 (Albert Lea, Minnesota) is 
still in practice at the Albert Lea Medical and Sur- 
gical Center. He says that he would be interested 
in knowing how many of his classmates are still 
practicing. His father, William L. Palmer, was a 
member of the Rush class of 1896 and practiced 
in Albert Lea for 50 years. They shared a practice 
for some 30 years. His son is a lieutenant in the 
Navy and has a doctorate in parasitology. He and 
his family are stationed in Ethiopia where he is 
studying malaria. 


Schmidt, Frederick R. ’21 (Santa Fe, New Mexico) 
retired from active practice in 1952. Since then, he 
has been studying tropical dermatology in Cen- 
tral and South America. He has also been made an 
honorary member of the Argentinian and Chilean 
dermatological societies. Dr. Schmidt and his wife 
have lived in Santa Fe for nine years. 


Tartar, Nicholas L. ’21 (Corvallis, Oregon) is happy 
to be able to say that 1971 is his 50th year in 
medicine. 


Faus, Robert B. °22 (Honolulu, Hawaii) reports that 
there are now 17 graduates of Rush living in the 
island paradise that is the 50th State. 


Hawes, Ralph E. ’22 (Huntington Beach, California) 
retired in 1963 and is now enjoying life with his 
children and grandchildren in California. 


Lederer, Francis L. ’22 (Chicago, Illinois) has re- 
ceived the Air Force Surgeons award. He pre- 
sented the Robert E. Lee memorial: lecture in 
appreciation for his contributions to the Air Force 
surgeons and the United States Air Force. 


McDougall, Tyrrell G. ’23 (Roseburg, Oregon) re- 
ports that he is still in active practice. 


Meyer, Samuel J. ’23 (Chicago, Illinois) is profes- 
sor and chairman of the department of ophthalmol- 


ogy at Chicago Medical School. He is still active in 
private practice. 
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Sullivan, Andrew J. ’23 (Burlington, Wisconsin) re- 
ports that Earl Madden ’24 has been living in Cha- 
pala, Mexico for the last 10 years. He is retired but 
has been devoting his time to real estate. One 
project is a golf course on which the president of 
Mexico has played. 


Elston, Ralph W. ’24 (Fort Wayne, Indiana) has 
been retired from his surgical practice for the last 
two years; however, he keeps abreast of medical 
developments through the American College of 
Surgeons and American Board of Surgery. He is 
happy that Rush is finally reactivated and congra- 
tulates the trustees and Dr. Frank Kelly. While on 
vacation last fall in California, he visited with 
Howard Hatfield ’24 who lives in Pasadena, but 
was unable to reach Harold Thompson ’24 who 
was out of town. 


Owens, Guy ’24 (Amarillo, Texas) reports that he 
has retired to his ranch in Randal county, Texas. 
His son Guy is the head of the department of sur- 
gery at the new University of Connecticut Medical 
School in Hartford. 


Ellwood, Paul M. ’25 (Oakland, California) reports 
that his son Paul, Jr. is an M.D. and heads the In- 
stitute for Interdisciplinary Studies which has been 
the source of the HMO concept for the delivery of 
medical care on a nationwide basis. 


Janson, Helge ’25 (Homewood, Illinois) has been 
in partnership with his brother Herbert. They sold 
their offices in January 1970 and are both now in 
the emergency room of Ingalls Memorial Hospital. 
He says he is now devoting 24 hours a week to his 
“lifelong love, general practice.” His son Ken is 
a surgical resident at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. 


Pick, John ’25 (Chicago, Illinois) reports that after 
45 years of strenuous practice, he is spending his 
summers growing pine trees on 40 acres of land 
surrounding his 100 year old lighthouse. It is 
located on the south shore of Lake Superior near 
Big Bay, Michigan. 


Proctor, David T. ’25 (Altadena, California) retired 
in October 1970. He took his residency in urology 
at Billings Hospital. 


Rennick, Charles F. ’25 (El Paso, Texas) is still a 
full time pediatrician. He has one son in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical School in San Antonio. 


Wolffson, Sol M. ’25 (Oakland, California) reports 
that he is working half time in general practice at 
the U.S. Naval Air Station medical department in 
Alameda. He is now 71. 


Eddy, Murray C. ’26 (Hays, Kansas) has just re- 
tired from practice. He says that he is having dif- 
ficulty in “weaning” his former patients. He wants 
to become “a professional loafer.”’ 


Lawrence, Hans W. ’26 (Cincinnati, Ohio) says that 
he is happy to learn of the reopening of Rush. 


Rawson, Erroll ’26 (Seattle, Washington) was 
elected president of the Washington division of the 
American Cancer Society. He has served that 
organization as a board member and an executive 
committee member of nearly 20 years. Dr. Rawson 
had planned to close his office in March 1971 after 
44 years of practice. He would limit his office hours 
to his cancer and 40 year and over patients. Since 
1931, he has spent Thursday mornings in the 
Tumor Clinic of Kings County Hospital. Dr. Rawson 
reports that he “‘still holds dear those days at Rush 
and the memory of great physicians who were our 
teachers.” 


Bacon, Catherine L. ’27 (Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts) is now working in community mental health 
and is in private practice. She practiced psycho- 
analysis in Chicago until 1952. From 1958 until 
1967, she was clinical professor of psychiatry at 
Temple University. 


Congdon, Charles ’27 (Hinsdale, Illinois) is a con- 
sultant in psychiatry at Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Hines, Illinois. 


Carter, Ronald P. ’28 (Seattle, Washington) is re- 
tired. In the fall, he made a trip to Australia and 
the southwest Pacific where he was stationed 
during World War Il. 


Herrick, Ruth ’28 (Lowell, Massachusetts) plans to 
retire during 1971. 


Reifsneider, J. Stanley ’28 (Sedona, Arizona) re- 
cently retired from practice and moved to Arizona. 


Schauer, John W. ’28 (Cleveland, Ohio) says that 
he will try to be present for the reopening of Rush 
this fall. “It will surely be a wonderful event when 
the doors open to the 1971 freshmen.” 


Hiller, Grace ’29 (Towson, Maryland) says ‘“‘l am 
still enjoying retirement, but do not enjoy growing 
old.” 


Norland, Mildred E. ’29 (Carmichael, California) is 
now in general practice with an industrial clinic at 
McClellan Air Force Base. After graduation, she 
spent 20 years in China and Taiwan as a medical 
missionary. She has also worked 10 years in the 
American Indian Hospitals of Minnesota. She has 
been at McClellan for seven years. 


Ream, Milton ’29 (Oakland, California) retired in 
June 1970 after 40 years of active practice. 


Shaw, Noel G. ’29 (Evanston, Illinois) has been 
director of pediatric education at St. Francis Hos- 
pital since February 1970. He is also continuing his 
private practice. 


Thompson, Ferris W. ’29 (Portugese Bend, Cali- 
fornia) has retired from the Navy after 30 years of 
service. His wife Elizabeth is a former Presbyterian 
Hospital nurse. 


Classnotes ’30 -’39 


Burtness, Hildahl |. 30 (Santa Barbara, California) 
is an internist affiliated with Santa Barbara Cot- 
tage Hospital. 


De Costa, Edward ’30 (Chicago, Illinois) reports 
that he is “hale and hardy.’”’ He has seven grand- 
children. In addition to serving as professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, he conducts a private 
practice. 


Fouser, Ralph H. ’30 (Miami, Florida) regrets not 
having been able to have joined his classmates for 
their 40th reunion last June. He would like to see 
some af the class again. 


Hoffman, William ’30 (Chicago, Illinois) has re- 
tained contact with medicine even though he has 
retired from clinical practice and administrative 
activities. He is a consultant in the department of 
pathology at Hines Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. In January 1970, the fourth edition of his 
book “‘The Biochemistry of Clinical Medicine” was 
published. 


Leckband, Norbert ’30 (Macomb, Illinois) has been 
working in the student health center of Western 
Illinois University since October 1970. Mrs. Leck- 
band reports that he is enjoying his work with the 
students and faculty and is putting in long days of 
hard work. 


Sabath, Donald J. ’30 (Oak Park, Illinois) is chief of 
staff of St. Anthony Hospital in Chicago. 


Stephens, W. Mary ’30 (Evanston, Illinois) is in 
good health and in the private practice of psychia- 
try in Chicago. 


Hansen, Alton S. ’31 (Green Valley, Arizona) has 
been retired for a year from his Peoria, Illinois 
practice of radiology. 


Johnson, Paul T. ’31 (Fontana, Wisconsin) has re- 
tired to Wisconsin’s Lake Geneva after 31 years of 
general practice in Rockford, Illinois. 
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Chicago Heart names Kate Kohn ’35 
its first woman president 


The Chicago Heart Association has named Kate H. 
Kohn ’35 its first woman president. Dr. Kohn has 
served the organization for 33 years. 

Dr. Kohn is acting director of the department of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation at Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center. She is also 
clinical associate professor of physical medicine 
at the University of Illinois Abraham Lincoln Col- 
lege of Medicine and is medical adviser to the 
medical social rehabilitation division of the Cook 
County Department of Public Aid. 

In 1963, Dr. Kohn received Heart Association 
funds to conduct a study on the effect of certain 
exercise on the hearts of patients who had lost a 
limb as a result of vascular disease. Conducted at 
Schwab Rehabilitation Institute, the study was one 
of the first to use the portable electrocardiograph 
worn by amputation patients. 

As a volunteer physician for the Association in 
Chicago schools, Dr. Kohn cared for children dis- 
abled by heart disease. In the late 1940’s, she 
directed a study in the cardiac division of the 
schools during which oral penicillin was first used 
to prevent rheumatic fever. 
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Rozendal, Peter H. 31 (Corvallis, Oregon) has a 
son Robert who is entering an internal medicine 
residency at the University of Arizona Medical 
School in Tucson. He recently resigned from the 
Navy submarine services. 


Schoolnic, Jacob W. ’31 (East Liverpool, Ohio) 
is practicing internal medicine. 


Seron, Zaven M. ’31 (Fresno, California) reports 
that he is “‘‘still going strong” at 72 years of age. 
He sends along his card which proudly declares 
“House Calls Only.” 


Sheppard, Mary S. ’31 (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) 
says ‘‘thanks for the good news about Rush.” 


Steichen, Edward ’31 (Lenora, Kansas) is in his 
third term in the Kansas House of Representatives. 
He is also director of the Kansas-Paraguay Latin 
American partnership and director of the Valley 
Hope Association for Alcoholic Treatment in 
Norton, Kansas. Last year, he participated in a 
people-to-people tour of South and Central Africa. 


Terry, Albert A. 31 (Austin, Texas) reports that he 
is overjoyed with the reactivation of Rush. 


Baumrucker, George O. ’32 (Hinsdale, Georgia) 
was appointed associate professor of urology at 
the University of Illinois College of Medicine. He 
wrote a book entitled “Transurethral Prostatec- 
tomy” published by William Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore. He published an article in the German 
magazine ‘Jul Endoscopy” entitled “Complica- 
tions of TUR.” 


Gower, Walter E. 32 (Fort Dodge, lowa) reports 
that his son Walter, Jr. is completing an ortho- 
pedic residency at the University of lowa and will 
join an orthopedic group in Duluth, Minnesota. 


Kingsley, Daniel M. ’32 (Alexandria, Louisiana) 
sends word that he and his wife participated in the 
Fifth Combined Orthopedic meeting in April and 
May 1970. The trip included New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Malaysia, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 


Paul, Tom D. ’32 (Santa Barbara, California) 
planned to retire in the Spring of 1971. 


Wyatt, Lois C. °32 (Kirkwood, Missouri) was 
elected vice president of the Missouri Academy of 
Family Practice in October 1970. 


Miller, Harry B. 33 (Hartford, Connecticut) reports 
that his son Richard has been practicing internal 
medicine in St. Louis, Missouri, since last July. He 
received his degree from St. Louis University 
School of Medicine and served an internship and 
residency at Jewish Hospital. 


Ring, Louis J. ’33 (Clearwater, Florida) has been 
retired in Florida for the last three years. He says, 
“! do not recommend retirement if it can be 
avoided.” Prior to his retirement, Dr. Ring spent 
21 years with the Veterans Administration in North 
Carolina, Arizona, California, and Tennessee. He 
was also in general practice in Georgia for eight 
years. 


Stein, William ’°33 (Newport Beach, California) has 
been practicing internal medicine in Newport 
Beach since June 1970. He and his wife Vivian live 
in Corona del Mar. 


Barwasser, Norbert C. ’34 (Moline, Illinois) is pres- 
ident of the lowa and Illinois Central District Med- 
_ ical Association. 


Clark, Le Mon ’34 (Fayetteville, Arkansas) says 
that he was the oldest member of his class. He is 
now 74. He attended the Wilton Park conference 
on international relations this Spring in England. 
He stayed in Europe for six weeks. 


Eliscu, Juliette M. ’34 (Joplin, Missouri) is in the 
private practice of pediatrics. She also breeds 
show poodles as a hobby. 


Schwartz, Louis N. ’34 (Boston, Massachusetts) 
served his internship and residency at Boston City 
Hospital and served as admitting executive at the 
hospital. He was also a Navy commander for four 
years. He reports that he has ‘“‘enjoyed and pros- 
pered 25 years as a physician.” He has a son who 
is a resident at Grace New Haven Hospital and 
another son at Bates College. 


Wiborg, Walter N. ’34 (Chicago, Illinois) is now 
surgeon and medical director of Link-Belt division 
of FMC Corporation. 


Fradkin, Nathan F. ’35 (Loudonville, New York) is 
an attending physician and gastroenterologist at 
the Albany Medical Center Hospital and associate 
clinical professor of medicine at Albany Medical 
College. 


Frank,. William P. ’35 (Alhambra, California) is as- 
sociate clinical professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of Medicine 
and senior attending physician at Los Angeles 
County—USC Medical Center section of com- 
municable diseases. He is a member of the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association and council 
delegate to California Medical Association House 
of Delegates. 


Papp, Sandor D. ’35 (Joplin, Missouri) says his son 
Sandor, Jr. is now in his third year of medical 
school at Kansas University. 


Sesit, Myron F. ’35 (New York, New York) has been 
retired from the U.S. Army (Reserve) with the rank 
of Colonel since 1965. He is an associate physician 
at New York University and Bellvue Hospital and 
French Polyclinic Hospital. He is also assistant 
professor of clinical medicine at NYU Medical 
Center. 


Belinson, Louis ’36 (Lincoln, Illinois) has two sons 
currently completing medical postgraduate train- 
ing. Michael, a Vietnam veteran, completed a two 
year anesthesiology residency at the University of 
Virginia and is now at Childrens Hospital of Phila- 
delphia. Jerome is a senior resident in obstetrics 
and gynecology at Columbia-Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York City. 


Berlinson, Louis ’36 (Columbia, Missouri) is now 
affiliated with the University of Missouri School 
of Medicine as clinical professor of psychiatry. 
He is also secretary of the new accreditation coun- 
cil for psychiatric facilities of the joint commission 
on accreditation. 


Bennett, A. Lawrence ’36 (Omaha, Nebraska) re- 
tired in June 1970 at the age of 65 as chairman of 
the department of physiology of the University of 
Nebraska. He is continuing to serve as professor 
of physiology. 


Bolonick, Samuel J. ’36 (River Forest, Illinois) is on 
the attending staff of Mount Sinai and Gottlieb 
Memorial hospitals and is an associate professor 
of pediatrics at Chicago Medical School. He has 
two children. 


Cashmore, William ’36 (Helena, Montana) retired 
from practice in 1966. He has served as a member 
of the Montana Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. He was also secretary of the Montana Board 
of Medical Examiners. 


Greenberg, Samuel I. ’36 (Miami, Florida) is pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of the Behavioral 
Science Institute.of Miami and author of “‘Neurosis 
Is a Painful Style of Living.” He is also immediate 
past president of the South Florida Psychiatric 
Society. 


Markowitz, Martin ’36 (Brooklyn, New York) is now 
president of the Kings County Academy of General 
Practice and has passed the first specialty board 
examination in family practice. 


Monroe, Stanley E. ’°36 (Chula Vista, California) 
has compiled and written an English-Spanish Med- 
ical Phrase Book with Vocabulary. He recently 
donated a copy to the Rush Medical College 
Library. 
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Slapion, Lawrence G. ’36 (Bronx, New York) re- 
ports that his son Paul was graduated from George 
Washington University as a psychology major last 
June. He is presently working as a photographer. 


Wormley, Gordon ’36 (Rockford, Illinois) has been 
in practice for 35 years at the Canfield clinic which 
he helped found. He is married and has five chil- 
dren. 


Ailts, Bernard H. ’37 (Abilene, Texas) says he wel- 
comes the reactivation of Rush Medical College. 
He reports that West Texas seems to be far from 
everywhere. There is only one other Rush gradu- 
ate whom he knows, Philip Gold ’37 lives in Brown- 
wood. 


Barnes, Charles A. ’37 (Cleveland Heights, Ohio) 
has close family ties with Rush. His great grand- 
mother Sarah Taylor took courses at the school in 
1875. His father Benjamin Barnes received his 
degree in 1909. Stepson Kenneth Case interned 
at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital (Chicago) in 
1968-69. He hopes that his son Charles will be a 
future graduate. 


Catey, Robert M. 37 (Sycamore, Illinois) gave up 
his general practice in January 1970 and joined 
the student health service at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Goldman, Solomon B. ’37 (Miami Beach, Florida) 
is chief of an approved three year residency pro- 
gram in urology at Mount Sinai Hospital. He would 
give serious attention to applicants recommended 
by Rush alumni. 


Laufman, Harold ’°37 (New York, New York) is di- 
rector of the Institute of Surgical Studies at Monte- 
fiore Hospital and Medical Center in New York and 
professor of surgery at Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He is also chairman of the committee on 
operating room environment of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a member of the American 
Surgical Association and the International Society 
of Surgery. He recently published a paper entitled 
“The Scientific Pressures for Change” in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 


icko, Felix H. 37 (Berkeley, California) chaired a 
postgraduate workshop for the Psychoanalytic 
Institute in San Francisco entitled ‘““Youth, Growth, 
and Violence.” Guest at the workshop was Phyllis 
Greenacre of the class of 1916. 


Oxman, Emanuel M. ’37 (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) is 
in general practice. His son Herbert is a fellow 
in cardiology at Mayo Clinic. He reports that 
Robert Mann ’37 is a surgeon on the staff of Mil- 
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waukee’s Mount Sinai Hospital. He wishes Rush 
“good luck in its new venture.” 


Pitlick, William J. ’37 (Los Angeles, California) is 
an anesthesiologist. His daughter Frances Ann is a 
Ph.D. in biochemistry and assistant professor at 
Yale University. Son Paul Thomas has a master’s 
degree in English education and also an M.D. He 
is now a pediatric intern at the University of San 
Diego Hospital. Son William has a degree in 
pharmacology and is studying for a Ph.D. at the 
University of Washington where he holds the rank 
of professor. Son John is a high school senior. 


Silver, Carroll M. ’37 (Providence, Rhode Island) 
spent six weeks in the Middle East last year. While 
attending the International College of Surgeons 
Asian conference in Iran, he spoke on ‘Cerebral 
Palsy Surgery for Deformities of the Lower Ex- 
tremity.”” He also spent four weeks in Israel by 
invitation to teach cerebral palsy surgery, at Tel 
Aviv University and Belinson Hospital. 


Spector, Louis H. ’37 (Rochester, New York) His 
daughter Susan taught an evening drama class at 
the University of Chicago during 1969-70. His son- 
in-law Steven Urkowitz is completing his thesis for 
a Ph.D. in English at the University of Chicago. 


Amato, Nicholas G. ’38 (Cincinnati, Ohio) writes 
that he is “delighted about the reopening of Rush 
Medical College.”’ 


Gray, Lee ’38 (Santa Barbara, California) is in 
obstetrics and gynecology and affiliated with 
Santa Barbara Cottage, St. Francis, and Santa 
Barbara General Hospitals. He reports that Per- 
cival A. Gray ’27 and Hugh Freidell ’20 are both 
retired and living in Santa Barbara. 


Fahlund, George T. R. 38 (Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan) began his third career in January 1970 as 
executive director of the Mary Free Bed Hospital 
and Rehabilitation Complex. His previous careers 
included 29 years in private and clinic surgical 
practice and two years as associate director of. 
the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals. 


Halperin, Bernard A. ’38 (Paradise, California) has 
a practice in radiology and nuclear medicine in 
Chico, California. 


Kaufmann, Gustav G. ’38 (Winchester, Massachu- 
setts) reports that his oldest son Gustav G., Jr. isa 
senior at Ripon College and hopes to enter med- 
ical school in 1971. 


Robinson, Arthur ’38 (Denver, Colorado) has been 
appointed chairman of the Department of Bio- 


physics at the University of Colorado where he 
served as acting chairman since 1967. Dr. Robin- 
son has been a member of the faculty since 1948. 
He is a professor of biophysics and pediatrics. 


Sackett, Walter W. ’38 (Miami, Florida) has been 
re-elected for a third term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Florida legislature. He has spon- 
sored two bills which are now in process. A “Death 
with Dignity” bill provides that a doctor be per- 
mitted to allow a hopelessly ill patient to die with- 
out unnecessary prolongation of life. The other bill 
would require welfare recipients with two or more 
children to receive from the health department a 
certification that they have received a contracep- 
tion injection to prevent pregnancy for a specified 
period. The certificate would be required before a 
welfare check is issued. 


Serota, Herman M. ’38 (Chicago, Illinois) is ac- 
tively practicing psychoanalysis and is a training 
and supervising analyst at the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis and a lecturer in psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of California. He is also chairman of the liaison 
committee of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science from the American Psycho- 
analytic Association to which he was elected a 
councilor-at-large. Dr. Serota received his Ph.D. 
in 1939. 


Van Kirk, Frank W. ’38 (San Francisco, California) 
spends Tuesday afternoons at the University of 
California School of Medicine where he is an as- 
sociate professor. His private practice also keeps 
him very busy. Daughter Susan is a junior at Davis 
College. Son Frank is a freshman at Chico State. 
Son John is six years old and in first grade. He 
sees William Mumler ’38 who is living in Los 
Angeles. 


De Roos, James J. ’39 (Denver, Colorado) is still in 
surgical practice. He says he and his wife Jeanne 
are thrilled that Rush is back in operation. Mrs. 
De Roos is active in Senior Christian School Aux- 
iliary and church work. The De Roos have three 
sons and a daughter. Son Barry is chemist Ph.D. 
teaching in Denver’s Community College. Son Jan 
is a junior at the University of Chicago Pritzker 
School of Medicine and son Jay has graduated 
from college in Sioux City, lowa. Daughter Barbara 
is the wife of a seminary professor in Mexico. 


Ginsburg, Bearl L. 39 (Beverly Hills, California) is 
an obstetrician and gynecologist on the staff of 
Cedars of Lebanon, Mount Sinai, and Temple Hos- 
pitals. He has three children. 


Carl Dragstedt ’22 comments upon 
the age of transplants 


The following verse was written and submitted by 
Carl A. Dragstedt ’22. It has also appeared in “‘Per- 
spectives in Biology and Medicine.” We felt that 
Dr. Dragstedt’s fellow alumni would enjoy sharing 
these thoughts. 


Transplants 


lam old with many failings, 

But the Docs don’t treat my ailings, 

They prefer to fit me out with borrowed parts; 

It seems new organs are much quickier, 

E’en though they are much trickier, 

From new kidneys to new lungs and even hearts. 


So there’s a lung that | was born with, 

It’s the one | toot the horn with, 

While the other one was taken from a Greek. 
He was no speaker like Demosthenes, 

As every time | try to sneeze, 

| make a whisper like a feeble mousie squeak. 


And the kidney that they gave me, 

Seems unwilling to behave me, 

It keeps putting out a hot and acid stream; 
Entre nous and just between us 

It has blistered my poor penis, 

Every time | urinate, | scream. 


My new heart gets palpitations, 

Not unlike the League of Nations, 

It keeps hinting that it seems to be rejected; 
And though | try to reassure it, 

Nothing seems to help or cure it, 

So it keeps me sort of worried and dejected. 


There are times when my poor ass is 

Yearning for a better chassis, 

But the Docs don’t seem to keep such things in store; 
My poor brain is getting empty, 

But their samples do not tempt me, 

So | think I'll use this old one a while more. 


But here’s the problem they’re creating, 

And the one I’ve been debating: 

What’s the dope when | shove off this mortal coil? 
Who gets the organs I’ve collected, 

In case we’re resurrected? 

| don’t want the whole hereafter in turmoil. 
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Greenwood, Robert B. ’39 (San Diego, California) 
is a neurosurgeon and does clinical teaching at 
the University of California at San Diego Medical 
School. He has two grown children. 


Hilker, Albert W. ’39 (Eau Claire, Wisconsin) com- 
pleted 24 years in department of internal medicine 
at Midelfort Clinic. 


Yerkovich, Anthony C. ’39 (Lake View, New York) 
has a son Stephen who is finishing his first year at 
the University of Buffalo Medical School. Daughter 
Louise was graduated from Georgetown University 
School of Nursing this year. Daughter Mary Ellen 
was graduated from Buffalo Seminary and will 
attend Washington University in St. Louis this fall. 


Zech, Vern L. ’39 (Lake Bluff, Illinois) says that he 
is pleased to have Rush back in action. 


Classnotes ’40-’42 


Kaess, Karl V. ’40 (Subic Bay, Philippines) is now 
the commanding officer of the Naval Hospital in 
Subic Bay. He holds the rank of Captain. 


Kruzich, Stephen J. ’40 (St. Cloud, Minnesota) is 
now a psychiatrist at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. He had a general practice from 1941 
until 1965. 


Marshall, John S. ’40 (Cloud, Utah) has four chil- 
dren, three boys and a girl. His sons are 28, 24, 
and 17, and are in business, the Air Force as a 
Vietnam pilot, and in high school as a senior. The 
daughter is 13 and “‘very brilliant.” 


May, James S. ’40 (Dallas, Texas) is spending his 
full time in private practice of child psychiatry. His 
youngest son is a junior at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego Medical School. 


Sattler, Chester A. ’40 (Kenosha, Wisconsin) has 
been practicing orthopedic surgery in Kenosha 
since 1950. Son Richard received an Eagle Scout 
Award in 1970 and the family plans to attend the 
Scout Jamboree in Japan in 1971. 


Steele, Burns C. ’40 (Burbank, California) is pres- 
ident of the Los Angeles Society of Otolaryn- 
gology. 


Tuch, Benjamin E. ’40 (Los Angeles, California) 
says that son Barry is now in his second year of 
medical school at the University of California in 
San Francisco. “Unfortunately Rush Medical 
School was not reactivated earlier,’ he laments. 
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Bjork, Harold ’41 (Kenosha, Wisconsin) has been 
practicing radiology in Kenosha since 1952. 


Davis, Joseph B. ’41 (Bethesda, Maryland) is di- 
rector of medical services for the Bureau of Drugs 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 


Grace, Charles M. ’41 (Saigon, Vietnam) is now 
attached to the United States Embassy in Vietnam. 


Pickering, Paul P. ’41 (San Diego, California) is a 
member of the American Board of Plastic Surgery, 
is plastic surgery representative of the interspe- 
cialty committee of the AMA, and immediate past 
president of the American Society of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgeons, Inc. 


Talbot, Blake ‘41 (San Diego, California) has been 
serving as chief of urology at Sharp Memorial Hos- 
pital and is on the clinical staff of the urology 
department at the University of California at San 
Diego. 


Wichman, John W. ’41 (Sparks, Nevada) retired 
after 20 years of military service in July, 1970. He 
is now associated with a group in Sparks. At the 
time of his retirement, he was chief of flight medi- 
cine at the Wilford Hall Medical Center at Lackland 
Air Force Base in San Antonio, Texas. He had also 
been assigned during his career to NATO head- 
quarters in Oslo and Headquarters European Com- 
mand in Paris. 


Boerner, Herman F. ’42 (Rosemont, Pennsylvania) 
writes, “Glad to hear the good news of the resur- 
rection.” 


Crawford, Robert D. ’42 (Hutchinson, Kansas) is in 
general practice associated with a 14 man multi- 
specialty group. 


Delap, Lyle E. ’42 (Narrows, West Virginia) has re- 
cently become a grandfather for the first time. His 
son Bert and daughter-in-law Julia are at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University at 
Blacksburg, Virginia. Daughter Linda is a first 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps at Camp Le- 
Jeune, North Carolina. Her husband Chris Rears 
holds the same rank. Two other daughters, Nancy 
17, and Susan 15, are breaking records at Narrows 
High School. 


Young, John P. ’42 (Wheeling, West Virginia) is im- 
mediate past chief of surgery at Wheeling Hospital. 
He and his wife, Elaine have three children. Susan 
is a law student at West Virginia University. Betsy 
is an elementary school teacher, and John Paul, Ill, 
is in his first year of pre-med. 


Associate dean describes 
selection of first Rush class 


On the basis of the number of applications re- 
ceived and the rate of acceptance of the first year 
students, the reactivated Rush Medical College 
is already a success with its students, according 
to John S. Graettinger, M.D., associate dean for 
student and faculty affairs. 

He said that a total of 1040 applications were 
received for the 60 positions in the first year class. 
Several hundred of these were received before 
the College had even been given provisional ac- 
creditation in November 1970. 

The admissions committee, according to Graet- 
tinger, screened applicants on academic standing, 
college aptitude tests and letters of recommenda- 
tion. On the basis of this information, 361 appli- 
cants were selected for personal interviews by 
faculty members. 

“None of the interviewers knew of the student’s 
academic performance prior to meeting him,” 
Graettinger pointed out. ‘Their task was simply to 
evaluate the applicant as an individual and for 
his interest in people.” 

Graettinger told the alumni that 23 students 
submitted recommendations from Rush graduates 
with their applications. The admissions committee 
granted personal interviews to these applicants. 

In March, the admissions committee began to 
offer bids for the first year class to 80 applicants. 

Because the College is committed to give prefer- 
ence to Illinois residents, the committee attempted 
to fill 50 positions with resident students; thus, 
leaving 10 positions open to non-residents. Appli- 
cants with a Rush alumni interest were also given 
a preference. Twenty-four per cent of the total 
number of bids went to Rush alumni sons. 

“The response to our offer was utterly astonish- 
ing to the admissions committee and to me,” 
Graettinger declared. ‘‘The acceptance rate was 
76 per cent; a figure far ahead of the somewhat 
less than 50 per cent we were told to expect.” 

The resulting first year class consists of 61 stu- 
dents; 50 being Illinois residents and 11 out-of- 
state students. The most easily identifiable char- 
acteristics show that 10 students are women; three 
are sons of Rush alumni; 14 are married; eight 
represent minority populations; four have Ph.D.’s; 
the youngest is 19 and the oldest 33 years old. 
Members of the class received their undergraduate 
training at 41 universities located in 17 states. 

“| hope the alumni will continue to send us out- 
standing young men and women interested in be- 
coming primary care physicians,” Graettinger told 
the alumni. “Il assure you that each of your appli- 
cants will receive the consideration of our admis- 
sions committee.” 


John S. Graettinger,M.D.,associate dean for student and faculty 
affairs,addresses the annual meeting of the Alumni Association. 
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Arnold Lieberman ’28 (left) and Marcus Block ’37. 


Norbert C. Barwasser ’34 and Elizabeth S. Ells ’34. 
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Benjamin Rush Society attracts 
$393,350 in pledges and gifts 


Alumni and friends of Rush Medical College are 
giving major support to the reactivation of the 
school through membership in the Benjamin Rush 
Society. To date, gifts and pledges totaling $393,- 
350 have been made to the new school. 

The Benjamin Rush Society was founded in 1970 
at the suggestion of R. Lincoln Kesler ’36 as a 
means of establishing a substantial annual giving 
and bequest program for the school. Although gifts 
are made without restriction, the Society also pro- 
motes the educational philosophy of the school by 
creating endowments and scholarship funds and 
sponsoring meetings and seminars. 

Membership in the Benjamin Rush Society is 
open to alumni and friends of the College who 
signify their intent to contribute a minimum of 


$10,000 within a period of 10 years or through a 


bequest in their will. The pledge can be fulfilled in 
$1,000 installments per year or a single gift. It can 
be made in the form of cash, stocks, insurance 
policies, or a bequest in a will. 

Three classes of membership in the Society in- 
clude active, in memoriam, and honorary. Hus- 
bands and wives may share the same membership. 

In proposing the formation of the Benjamin Rush 
Society, Dr. Kesler said, “The members of this 
society are actually the new founders of our re- 
activated school. Through our support of the Col- 
lege, we will be showing the same foresight that 
Daniel Brainard and the 14 members of his first 
faculty showed in forming a medical school in the 
small prairie town of Chicago which has become 
one of the world’s great medical centers.” 

Alumni and faculty support have traditionally 
been a key factor in the development of Rush 
Medical College. It was the Rush faculty which 
rebuilt the school after the great Chicago fire of 
1871. In 1883, Presbyterian Hospital was built as 
a teaching facility for the College through the fund- 
raising efforts of Dr. Joseph P. Ross, a member 
of the Rush faculty. 

The noted surgeon Nicholas Senn built the still- 
standing Senn Hall in 1903 with a personal gift and 
gifts from his friends. The Rush laboratory building 
was constructed at a cost of $75,000 given to the 
trustees of the College by the faculty. 

In 1898, at the time of the College’s affiliation 
with the University of Chicago, the Rush faculty 
eliminated the College’s $73,000 bonded debt 
through personal contributions. In 1917, Dr. Frank 
Billings of the Rush faculty contributed more than 
$1 million toward the erection of a 250 bed hospital 
on the South Side campus. 
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Benjamin Rush Society Roster 


Major support of the reactivation 
program of Rush Medical College 
is provided through membership 
in the Benjamin Rush Society. 
To date, the following alumni 
and friends have become members 
of the Society: 


Norbert C. Barwasser ’34 
Henry P. Bourke ’29 
R. Gordon Brown ’39 
George B. Callahan ’26 
Frederic A. dePeyster ’40 
Clark W. Finnerud ’18 
Malachi Flanagan 
J. Will Fleming ’38 
Stanton A. Friedberg ’34 
Theodore H. Gasteyer ’31 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist ’31 
William J. Hagenah H ’68 
Helen C. Hayden ’28 
Helen Holt ’34 
Edward S. Judd ’37 
R. Lincoln Kesler ’36 
Francis L. Lederer ’22 
Donald McGrew ’37 
Clarence W. Monroe ’33 
Stanley E. Monroe ’36 
Harold A. Paul 
Richard D. Pettit ’37 
Mr. and Mrs. L. I. Replogle 
Dean F. Stanley ’22 
Donald G. Stannus ’37 
Francis H. and Elizabeth K. Straus ’29 
George Stuppy 
Roy T. Tanoue ’40 
Donald Tarun 
Samuel G. Taylor III ’32 
Harold L. Thompson ’24 
Waltman Walters ’20 


Town thanks “Doc” Steichen ’31 
for his 40 years of caring 


Residents from a three county area near Lenora, 
Kansas turned out to honor ‘Doc’ Edward F. 
Steichen for his 40 years of service to the rural 
community. 

The day, May 28, was marked by a parade, 
reception, dinner and speeches recalling the many 
human incidents which have made up Dr. Steich- 
en’s life since his graduation from Rush Medical 
College in 1931. 

Store windows in neighboring towns demon- 
strated the importance of the day. Signs pro- 
claimed “Hurrah for Doc! . . . Congratulations on 
your day, Doc! ... Doc fixes breaks, we serve ’em 
... Doc delivers babies, Zip delivers mail.” 

At 66, Dr. Steichen recalls, ‘‘All | had when | 
came here was a broken down Dodge, a license 
to practice and a pregnant wife.” 

Today, Dr. Steichen is serving his third term as 
Democratic state representative from a strongly 
Republican district. He continues to carry on a 
large private family practice. He also owns a new 
car which in just 18 months registered over 39,700 
miles in the service of patients. 

Dr. Steichen looked upon “his” day as an op- 
portunity to promote the need for more family 
physicians. ‘‘We need to get back to taking care 
of people instead of taking care of finances,” he 
said. “I hope that in the future we will graduate 
many more family physicians.” 

“We simply can’t treat patients unless we see 
them in their homes and get a look at their sur- 
roundings and causes of illness. I’m not against 
specialization but we must have more family prac- 
titioners. | hope to help the legislature see this 
need.” 

“The general practitioner, or family practice, is 
important because you can get service when you 
need it. Specialized service comes only during 
office hours, but people get sick 24 hours a day. 
This is preventive medicine really—treating minor 
ills before they become serious. We need more 
GP’s instead of huge hospitals to take care of the 
sickness resulting from lack of preventive medi- 
cine.” 

Dr. Steichen recalls that his early days in Lenora 
were not easy. There was no penicillin, only prim- 
itive equipment, and no hospital. He bought a 
house from the town’s previous physician and 
made it serve as a hospital. During his first 18 
months, he delivered 69 babies. 

Shortly after Dr. Steichen arrived, Kansas ex- 
perienced a lobar pneumonia epidemic in which 
he lost a third of his patients. It was also the time 


of the dust storms. 

“l remember how the dust would come rolling 
into town and you could not breathe. If you tried, 
you could forget your next meal because you’d 
be full of grasshoppers.” 

Because Lenora had no hospital, Dr. Steichen 
recalls many operations performed on the pa- 
tient’s kitchen table. ‘“Once we had to hang a wet 
blanket over the kitchen door because we were 
having a dust storm.” 

There was the time when he delivered one twin 
by flashlight and the bed slats broke. He had to 
grope for the second twin in the dark. ‘“‘With God’s 
help, we came through that one all right,”’ he says. 

Dr. Steichen enjoys his rural practice. “Things 
happen in a small town. When you live in a place 
like this, history surrounds you. In the city it 
passes you by.” 

“The people here depend on you. They’re not 
patients, they become your family. Anybody who 
hasn’t made a house call doesn’t know his patient. 
He can’t see the way he lives, he can’t dig into a 
life and know the mind of his patient. In a practice 
like mine, a patient is one of the family—not a 
chart.” 

Dr. Steichen has been in politics since 1966. He 
is the only physician serving in the state legisla- 
ture. “Why shouldn’t a doctor get into politics?” 
he asks. “After all, Dr. Benjamin Rush signed the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

“My prime purpose is to serve the people. I’m 
trying to promote medicine-oriented legislation for 
the rural areas. And more family practitioners for 
cities and rural areas as well.” 


“Doc” Steichen and his wife Jerry ride in the back seat of a 1917 
Model T Ford during a parade in Lenora, Kansas. 
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John C. Jennings, M.D., (below left) and George R. Siber, M.D., 
received the Will Lyon and Rush Medical College awards 
respectively as medical interns. 


Paul G. Godfrey, M.D., (lower right) received the Rush 
Medical College award for the outstanding surgical intern. 


Norman N. Bein, M.D., (upper right) was awarded the 
Will F. Lyon prize for his work as a surgical intern. 
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Rush awards honor four 
interns meritorious service 


Awards from Rush Medical College and in honor 
of an outstanding alumnus have been presented to 
four members of the Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital house staff. The awards are given annually 
to the top interns at the end of the academic year. 

The honors program represents one way in 
which Rush Medical College has maintained an 
active association with medical education during 
the 29 years in which its operations were sus- 
pended. The young interns are selected because 
they represent the future of American medicine 
and in many ways reflect the type of physician for 
which Rush Medical College is so well known. 

The Rush Medical College awards to interns in 
medicine and surgery were presented to Dr. 
George R. Siber and Dr. Paul G. Gregory, respec- 
tively. 

Dr. Siber is a 26 year old Canadian. He received 
a B. Sc. degree from Bishop’s University and an 
M.D. degree from McGill Medical School in Mon- 
treal. During his senior year, he took an elective in 
cardiology at Mayo Clinic. 


Dr. Siber is married and his wife Margaret is a 
pediatric resident at Chicago’s Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital. He hopes to develop a practice of 
general internal medicine and be located in a 
community where he could be affiliated with a 
university medical school. 

Dr. Paul Godfrey is a 26 year old native of 
Evanston, Illinois. He earned a B.S. degree in 
physics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1966 and a M.D. degree from the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine in 1970. 

Dr. Godfrey first became interested in a medical 
career as a junior at MIT. To determine the level 
of his interest, he volunteered in the emergency 
room of Boston City Hospital while attending 
school. He worked with Dr. John Norman on the 
Harvard Service of Boston City Hospital as a 
senior. At that time, Dr. Norman was investigating 
the use of a pig liver to by-pass the human liver 
while treating hepatitis. 

Dr. Godfrey is married to an R.N. who is working 
at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital as assistant 
head nurse in pediatrics. He hopes to enter private 
practice as a general surgeon. 

The Will F. Lyon awards are presented each year 
to the intern in medicine and surgery ‘“‘who, in the 
performance of his duties, best exemplify the high 
devotion and dedicated service which charac- 
terized Dr. Lyon’s professional career .. .” Dr. 
Lyon is a member of the Rush Class of 1917. The 
award is made by the International Harvester Com- 
pany for whom Dr. Lyon worked for many years. 


In medicine, the Lyon award was presented to 
Dr. John C. Jennings who received his B.A. degree 
in zoology from the University of Cincinnati and 
an M.D. degree from Northwestern University 
School of Medicine. 

Dr. Jennings hopes to develop a practice in in- 
ternal medicine. He does not plan to specialize, 
because he “enjoys the variety of work available 
in a general practice.” 

Dr. Jennings wanted to take his internship at 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital because of the 
types of patients it receives. He pointed out that, 
“The hospital is active in the social aspects of 
medicine. It receives the sophisticated types of 
pathology but continues also to treat the more 
common diseases.” 

Dr. Jennings is also married to a pediatric resi- 
dent at Chicago’s Children’s Hospital. He and his 
wife met while students at Northwestern. 

The surgical Lyon award was presented to Dr. 
Norman N. Bein, a native of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He received a B.S. in physics from St. 
Joseph’s College and an M.D. from Hahnemann 
Medical School. 

His uncle, Dr. Albert Reubenstone, is the head 
of pathology at Mount Sinai Hospital in Chicago 
and at Chicago Medical School. Dr. Bein is inter- 
ested in neurosurgery currently. He is single and 
has been drafted into military service. 
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Alumni back reactivation programs 
with financial and moral support 


Alumni support of the reactivation of Rush Medical 
College has reached an all-time high as the school 
is about to open its doors for the first time in 29 
years, according to James Stack, director of 
alumni relations. Major areas of support include 
the alumni dues program, the Benjamin Rush 
Society, individual gifts, and the American Medical 
Association-Education and Research Foundation. 

“It is gratifying to have such concrete evidence 
of the faith our alumni have placed in the reac- 
tivated Rush Medical College,’ said Stack. ‘‘Re- 
opening the school during the present period of 
rising costs is a staggering undertaking; however, 
the current crisis in health delivery cries out for a 
rebirth of the Rush doctor. Such outstanding 
alumni support and enthusiasm gives the faculty 
and administration at Rush great confidence to 
accept the challenge.” 

The year 1970-71 has seen 39.5 per cent of all 
alumni contributing to the dues program of the 
College. This amounts to 939 alumni contributing 
93,900 to the College. The percentage of support 
this year was the highest in the four years of the 
alumni dues program. 

Thirty alumni have joined the Benjamin Rush 
Society which provides major support through a 
minimum gift or pledge of $10,000 to the programs 
of Rush Medical College. (See story page 22). 
One alumnus has indicated a pledge of $50,000 to 
be made through his will. 

Alumni and friends of the college have made 
gifts totaling $6,461.35 through the American Med- 
ical Association-Education and Research Founda- 
tion. The contributions represent support of 312 
physicians who designated their AMA-ERF gift to 


be given to Rush Medical College during 1970-71. 
Physicians must specify the name of Rush if they 
wish their AMA-ERF gift to come to the college. 

During the last year, the Clark W. Finnerud 
Scholarship Fund was established by Dr. Finnerud, 
a graduate of the Class of 1918, and his friends. 
The Carl O. Almquist Student Loan Fund was also 
established in memory of Dr. Almquist a graduate 
of the Class of 1926. 


Regional meetings bring story of Rush reactiva- 
tion to alumni groups 


Alumni in three cities have recently held special 
meetings to hear more about the reactivation plans 
of Rush Medical College. Alumni director James 
Stack visited with groups in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, Rochester, New York, and Moline, Illinois. 

During the meetings, alumni heard of plans for 
the new Rush curriculum, a description of the first 
freshman class in 29 years, and the construction 
plans for the new college as part of Rush-Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


The Santa Barbara Meeting was sponsored by 
Louis J. Needels ’29 and was attended by Dr. and 
Mrs. Needels, Hildahl |. Burtness ’30 and Mrs. 
Burtness, John M. Cooper ’37, Lee Gray ’38 and 
Mrs. Gray, Lewis A. Hopkins ’15 and Mrs. Hopkins. 

Libby Pulsifer *26 sponsored a dinner at his 
country club in Rochester for Barbara Arthur ’36 
and Dr. Paul Preu, and Louis H. Spector ’37 and 
Mrs. Spector. 

In Moline Illinois, Norbert C. Barwasser spon- 
sored a luncheon attended by Loyd J. McCormick 
34, James J. O’Halloran ’35, Bryce K. Ozanne ’34, 


Alumni in Rochester, New York, met for a dinner sponsored by Libby Pulsifer ’26 (right). Attending (left to right) were Louis Spector 


37 and Mrs. Spector, Pau/ Preu, M.D., and Barbara Arthur ’36. 
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Two alumni focus attention on 
cancer treatment and detection 


The decision of the federal government to back a 
program aimed at eradicating all cancer has fo- 
cused much public attention upon the many 
research programs underway. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation has recently received information about 
studies being conducted by two Rush alumni. In 
the College’s tradition, both programs advocate 
research built around the delivery of patient care. 
Louis Bush ’37 is in general practice in Baldwin, 
New York. John Olwin ’35 practices general and 
cardiovascular surgery in Chicago, Illinois. 


Louis Bush ’37 reports on large-scale cervical 
cancer study 


The results of a large scale screening study for 
cervical cancer were reported by Louis Bush ’37 
at last fall’s meeting of the American Academy of 
General Practice. Dr. Bush is chairman of the 
Academy’s cancer committee. 

The five year study yielded 2.2 cancer cases for 
every 1,000 cytological examinations. Nearly 1.7 
million tests were conducted by 5,415 physicians 
in 42 states. 

In making the report Dr. Bush said that its wealth 
of statistics is not as important as the gains made 
in “educating the public... and assuring the par- 
ticipating physician” that cervical cancer detec- 
tion “is best done as an office procedure and is 
productive in saving lives.” 

The screening turned up 3,602 cancer cases 
from among the 16,504 women listed as having 
positive or suspicious cytology. Of these, 2,921 
proved to be carcinoma in situ, 597 were invasive 
cancers and 84 were other genital malignancies. 
The rest of the positive or suspicious smears led 
to 2,976 negative biopsies and 4,308 negative re- 
peat smears. The figures were rounded out by the 
loss of 2,257 to follow-up and 3,361 with diagnosis 
pending. 

Of the women with known follow-up status, Dr. 
Bush said, 33.1 per cent with suspicious or posi- 
tive smears proved to have genital cancer. The 
other 66.9 per cent subsequently had negative 
_ biopsies or negative repeat cytology. 

Distributed by patient age, the largest number of 
cases occurred in the 26 to 35 year group, which 
also had the largest number of in situ cases. The 
greatest number of invasive cancers, however, 
occurred in the 36 to 55 year group. Greater age 
generally meant a higher proportion of invasive 
lesions, which is in accord with other surveys, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bush. The 16-25 group, with 368 
total cases, had 349 in situ and 19 invasive. The 
over 65 group, with 210 total cases has 102 in situ 
and 108 invasive. 


Taking all of the statistics into account, Dr. Bush 
said, the program strongly indicates that “Pap 
smears should not be (restricted) for specific age 
groups but should be done on any patient who has 
had sexual intercourse.” 

Follow-up statistics, plus estimates, indicated 
that women screened for the first time under the 
program turned up with in situ cervical cancer at 
a rate of 3.5 cases per 1,000 examinations and in- 
vasive cancer at a rate of 1:1,000. 

Plans were underway for a new academy-sup- 
ported cancer control program to cover a wider 
range of lesions most likely to be discovered first 
in the physician’s office, according to Dr. Bush. 
While details of financing were still being explored, 
he expressed hope that a new program might be 
announced at the AAGP state officers conference 
in 1971. 


John Olwin ’35 asks study of heart drugs’ effec- 
tiveness in cancer fight 


A large scale, government sponsored study to 
test the value of anticoagulants in fighting cancer 
has been called for by John H. Olwin ’35 in an 
editorial in the Journal of Surgery, Gynecology 
and Obstetrics. 

Dr. Olwin says that impressive evidence exists 
in animal studies that such anticlotting agents as 
heparin and Dicumarol are helpful in preventing 
animal cancers. 

For some time, Dr. Olwin says, a body of evi- 
dence has been building up to suggest that clots 
which cause heart disease and stroke may also 
protect the cancer cell against destruction. 

The clots appear to build an impenetrable wall 
around the cancer cell and protect it against 
destruction by the Body’s disease fighting equip- 
ment. 

If the fibrin coat that forms around the cancer 
cell could be prevented from developing, the cell 
might be killed off before it has a chance to set up 
a colony, according to Dr. Olwin. 

He submits that some doctors who have used 
anticoagulants in patients with a tendency to form 


‘clots have said that they have a lower incidence 


of cancer than would be expected from statistical 
projections. 

Dr. Olwin feels that there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant a full scale investigation of the possi- 
bilities. He points out, “Anticoagulants are rela- 
tively harmless and relatively inexpensive.” 

“It is curious,” he reports, ‘‘that one therapeutic 
routine which has been used so extensively in 
cardiovascular disease might be effective against 
its nearest rival killer, malignant tumors.” 
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Andrew Ivy ’22 noted as teacher, 
investigator and humanitarian 


One of the most distinguished names in the med- 
ical profession is Andrew C. Ivy, noted gastro- 
enterologist, cancer investigator, teacher, and 
humanitarian. Unfortunately, much of the lay 
public knows him only from the controversy that 
has surrounded a small portion of his most recent 
work, 

Recently, the American Gastroenterological So- 
ciety recognized Dr. lvy’s professional accom- 
plishments by presenting him with its highest 
honor, the Julius Friedenwald Medal. At the pre- 
sentation ceremonies, Morris |. Grossman, M.D., 
president of the Society said: 

“It seems fair to assume that this honor would 
have come to you sooner if you had not been the 
center of a controversy. The controversy remains 
unresolved. That you receive this honor despite 
the controversy is a tribute to... you for having 
made contributions so great and lasting that they 
overshadow any presumed detractions’”’. 

During the meeting, Dr. Ivy’s long and distin- 
guished lifetime was reviewed. Born in Farming- 
ton, Missouri, in 1893, Dr. Ivy was the son of a 
professor of chemistry at the State Normal School, 
Henry McPherson Ivy. 

Dr. Ivy’s interest turned to research while he 
himself was a student at Normal School. His area 
of interest was psychology and one of his first 
papers was entitled “The Effect of Disciplined and 
Undisciplined Play on Post-recess Conduct in Fifth 
Grade Students.” 

In 1913, at the early age of 20, Dr. Ivy received 
a Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Pedagogy de- 
gree. In addition to earning his degree at such a 
young age, while in College Ivy played second 
base in baseball, competed in cross country track, 
played quarterback and defensive end in football, 
performed gymnastics, was on the basketball 
team, played tennis, wrestled, and boxed. 

Recalling his boxing career, Dr. Ivy says, “1 
could stand up .to anyone in my weight, 135 
pounds. | defeated ‘all comers’ in the sixth regi- 
ment of Missouri in 1909.” 

On the artistic side, he played violin in the 
college orchestra and helicon bass in the college 
band. 

A medical career was Dr. Ivy’s ambition after 
College; however, he had to postpone his educa- 
tion temporarily because he lacked enough money. 
For two years, he worked as a high school princi- 
pal and athletics coach in Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

In 1915, lvy entered in the University of Chicago 
(B.S. 1916) where he became influenced by Anton 
J. Carlson. Under Carlson’s direction, he devel- 


oped what would be a lifelong interest in gastro- 
intestinal physiology. His research activities for 
his master’s degree (M.S. 1917) and doctorate 
(Ph.D. 1918) were in gastric physiology. 

True to his way of life, Dr. lvy became involved 
in outside interests while earning his degrees. He 
was on the debating team and sang second tenor 
in the University choir and glee club. 

While attending Rush Medical College where 
he received his M.D. in 1922, Dr. Ivy was an in- 
structor in physiology at the University of Chicago 
(1917 to 1919) and associate professor of physi- 
ology at Loyola University School of Medicine 
(1919 to 1923). 

He served an internship at Chicago’s Mercy and 
Augustana Hospitals. At the same time, he taught 
physiology at two medical schools and conducted 
a large research program. He has often held sev- 
eral major positions simultaneously. 

From 1923 to 1925, he returned to the University 
of Chicago to serve as associate professor of 
physiology and then was named to the Nathan 
Smith Davis Professorship of Pharmacology at 
Northwestern University. He remained in that post 
until 1946. 

For the next seven years, Ivy served as Vice 
President of the University of Illinois in charge of 
Chicago professional colleges. The University ex- 
perienced a rapid growth as a medical center dur- 
ing this period. Upon resigning his vice presidency 
in 1953, he continued as Distinguished Professor 
of Physiology and Head of the Department of 
Clinical Science. In 1961, he was named Research 
Professor of Biochemistry at Roosevelt University 
until 1966. 

Today, Dr. lvy works seven days a week at the 
Ivy Cancer Research Foundation, a privately sup- 
ported organization with offices and laboratories 
in Chicago’s loop. His research has been devoted 
exclusively to the body’s defense mechanisms 
against cancer since 1962. 

Dr. Ivy is proud of his work as a teacher. “It is 
the duty of those who know to teach,” he says. He 
has taught more than 5,500 students physiology, 
anatomy, and pathology. More than 300 of these 
students are currently teaching in medical schools 
throughout the world. 

Between 1919 and 1955, Dr. Ivy and his co- 
workers published more than 1500 papers. The 
works have covered almost ever aspect of gas- 
trointestinal physiology. Among his classic con- 
tributions to the field are the introduction of 
subcutaneously transplanted organs to prove the 
existence of humoral mechanisms for gastric and 


pancreatic secretion, the discovery of urgstrone. 
and the elucidation of the effects of total gastrec- 
tomy in animals. 

Outside of the field of gastroenterology, Dr. Ivy 
has been interested in the physiology of the uterus 
in labor, experimental intersexuality, aviation med- 
icine, artificial respiration, and experimental in- 
duction and treatment of cancer. 

Andrew Ivy has been involved in many humani- 
tarian causes during his lifetime. He was the prime 
mover and founder of organizations devoted to the 
eradication of tuberculosis, prevention and treat- 
ment of alcoholism, elimination of discrimination 
in higher education, and protection of animal re- 
search and antivivisectionism. 

Following World War II, he was a principal con- 
sultant at the Nuremberg Tribunal on War Crimes. 
He formulated a code of conditions for use of 
human subjects in medical experiments that fore- 
shadowed the Declaration of Helsinki. 

Dr. lvy has received many honors including five 
honorary Doctor of Science degrees, one honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree, the Distinguished Alumni 
Award of the University of Chicago, the Certificate 
of Merit from the President of the United States, 
two Gold, one Silver, and one Bronze Medal for 
Research from the American Medical Association. 

In 1919, Dr. Ivy married Emma Anna Kohman 
who received her Ph.D. in physiology from the 
University of Chicago. They have five sons, four 
are doctors and one is in the pharmaceutical busi- 
ness. 


Andrew Ivy and Emma Anna Kohman were married in 1919. 
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Appointments and honors 


The Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center honored eighteen Rush alumni for 
years of service. Expressing congratulations were Albert B. Dick, chairman of the board, (left) and 
James A. Campbell, M.D., president of the Medical Center (third from right). Among those honored 
were (left to right) Clarence Monroe ’33, Claude Lambert ’28, R. Linco/n Kesler ’36, Elizabeth K. 
Straus ’29, John Olwin ’35, Harold |. Meyer ’23, and Arthur Coombs ’26. 


Esmond Long ’26 


Service to Medical Center by 18 alumni 
recognized by board of trustees 


Eighteen alumni of Rush Medical College were 
honored in April for their years of service to 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. Certificates were 
presented to the alumni by the Board of Trustees of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center at 
the annual Trustee-Staff dinner at the University 
Club of Chicago. 

Parle B. Fowler 10 was honored for 50 years of 
service. The 45 year group included: Arthur J. 
Coombs ’26, Clark W. Finnerud ’18, Grant H. Laing 
22, H.|. Meyer ’23, and Heyworth N. Sanford ’25. 

Forty and 35 year awards were presented re- 
spectively to Claude N. Lambert ’28 and William J. 
Kirby ’31. Nine alumni were honored for contribut- 
ing 30 years to the hospital: Anne L. Bohning ’26, 
Craig D. Butler ’19, R. Lincoln Kesler ’36, Clarence 
W. Monroe ’33, Bertram G. Nelson ’36, John H. 
Olwin ’35, Armin F. Schick ’32, Elizabeth K. Straus 
29, and Samuel G. Taylor ’32. Walter F. Hoeppner 
26 received a 25 year award. 


Institute of Medicine of Chicago honors 
Frank Kelly, Sr. ’22 for contributions beyond 
professional career 


The Institute of Medicine of Chicago presented its 
1971 George Howell Coleman award to Frank B. 
Kelly, Sr. 21. Dr. Kelly served as president of the 
Rush Medical College Board of Trustees and is a 
life member of the Board of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center. 

The award is the highest honor of the Institute 
and is made to a physician who has rendered out- 
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standing service to the community above and be- 
yond the practice of his profession. It was estab- 
lished in 1957. 

Dr. Kelly was particularly honored for his asso- 
ciation with Rush Medical College and his efforts 
toward the reactivation of the undergraduate 
medical school. 

On behalf of the Alumni Association, R. Gordon 
Brown ’39, president, sent the following telegram: 

“On this special evening, may | extend congrat- 
ulations to you upon receiving the George Howell 
Coleman award. The high level of moral, social 
and professional responsibility which has marked 
your career serves as a standard by which many 
young doctors have patterned their own practice. 

“The Alumni of Rush Medical College are espe- 
cially grateful for the years you served as teacher 
and, later, as standard bearer in our efforts to 
reactivate our college. With our dream about to 
be fulfilled this September, | can think of no man 
more deserving of honor.” 


Esmond Long ’26 receives Golden Headed 
Cane award from American Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists 


Esmond R. Long ’26, medical historian, teacher of 
pathology, and specialist in tuberculosis, has been 
named the 19th recipient of the Gold Headed Cane 
award of the American Association of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists. The award is a replica of a 
cane carried by British Royal Physicians from the 
17th to 19th centuries. 

A native of Chicago, Dr. Long received his M.D. 
from Rush Medical College in 1926 and his Ph.D. 


The highest award of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago was 
presented to Frank B. Kelly, Sr. ’21 (left) by Dr. John C. Troxell. 


from the University of Chicago. He taught pathol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago from 1923 to 
1932, then moved to the University of Pennsylvania 
to become director of the laboratory of the Henry 
Phipps Institute for the Study, Treatment and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. 


Rochester Academy of Medicine honors Libby 
Pulsifer ’26 


The 1971 Albert David Kaiser Medal of the Roch- 
ester (New York) Academy of Medicine was 
presented to Libby Pulsifer ’26. The Academy’s 
highest award was presented to Dr. Pulsifer for 
“his humane counsel and dedication to patients, 
the community and our profession.” 

Dr. Pulsifer is a gastroenterologist and former 
chief of medicine at Rochester General Hospital. 
He is also clinical professor of medicine emeritus 
of the University of Rochester Medical Center. He 
helped organize the gastroenterology clinic at the 
University’s Strong Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Pulsifer served as vice president of the 
Monroe County (New York) Medical Society, chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the American 
College of Gastroenterology, trustee of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and president of the Child Guid- 
ance Board and the Harley School Board. 

In 1962, Dr. Pulsifer received the Academy’s 
Award of Merit. 


Heart and lung advisory post given 
to Arthur Olsen ’35 


Arthur M. Olsen ’35 has been appointed to the 
National Advisory Heart and Lung Council of the 


Kenneth Orr ’41 


George Handy ’42 


National Heart and Lung Institute. Dr. Olsen is 
professor of medicine at the Mayo Graduate 
School of Medicine in Rochester, Minnesota. 


During his term of one year, Dr. Olsen will par- 
ticipate in the evaluation of NHLI research and 
training programs directed against cardiovascular 
and lung diseases and in making recommenda- 
tions concerning program priorities, directions and 
goals. 


The National Advisory Heart and Lung Council 
is composed of distinguished non-federal scien- 
tists and persons prominent in public affairs. It 
meets three times a year at the National Institutes 
of Health to consider applications for research and 
training support. 

A native of Chicago, Dr. Olsen received his 
A.B. from Dartmouth in 1930 and his M.D. from 
Rush Medical College in 1935. He also earned a 
M.S. degree in 1938 from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. Olsen has been a member of the Mayo 
Graduate School of Medicine faculty since 1938. 
He is a well-known authority on pulmonary and 
esophageal disease. He had been a consultant to 
Mayo Clinic since 1938 and has headed the Divi- 
sion of Thoracic Diseases since 1968. 

In 1970, Dr. Olsen was elected president of the 
American College of Chest Physicians. He has also 
served as president of the American Broncho- 
esophagological Association and the American 
Society for Gastrointestinal Endoscopy. 

He is a member of the American Thoracic Soci- 
ety, the American Association of Thoracic Sur- 
geons, and the American College of Physicians. 
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Appointments and honors 


Kenneth Orr ’41 is commanding general of Brooke 
Army Medical Center 


Kenneth D. Orr ’41 is commanding general of 
Brooke Army Medical Center in Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Holding the rank of Major General, Dr. Orr 
has had a distinguished military career spanning 
40 years. 

Dr. Orr is a recognized authority on cold weather 
injuries. His studies on the effect of frostbite led to 
today’s refinements in the treatment and preven- 
tion of such cold weather injuries. During the 
Korean War, he served as chief of the Far East 
Cold Injury Center at the Osaka Army Hospital in 
Japan. 

A native of Moscow, Idaho, Dr. Orr is a graduate 
of the University of Idaho with a bachelor of sci- 
ence and a masters of science degree. In 1970, 
the University named him to its Alumni Hall of 
Fame “in recognition of General Orr’s distin- 
guished medical career... that has earned him a 
place in ‘Who’s Who in America’ .” 

In 1931, Dr. Orr began his Army career with the 
Idaho National Guard. After leaving Rush Medical 
College in 1941 and completing his internship at 
the Illinois Central Railroad Hospital, he was com- 
missioned in the Army Medical Corps in 1942. He 
served as a regimental surgeon and saw World 
War II action from Anzio through Italy and into 
Trieste. 

Following the War, he was assigned to Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, and served a residency 
in internal medicine at Madigan General Hospital 
and Brooke General Hospital. From 1952 to 1958, 
he was head of the outpatient service of Brooke 
Hospital. Then he was assigned to Europe as chief 
of plans and operation division of the 549th Hos- 
pital Center. 

In 1960, he assumed command of the U.S. Army 
Hospital in Munich, Germany. He was the com- 
mander of the Valley Forge Hospital in Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania, from 1962 until 1966. He served 
a two year tour of duty as commanding general of 
the U.S. Army Medical Center in Japan. At this 
time, his command provided direct support for 
casualties of Vietnam. 

Prior to holding his present post at Brooke Army 
Hospital, Dr. Orr was commanding general of the 
William Beaumont General Hospital in El Paso, 
Texas. 

Dr. Orr has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Legion of Merit with oak leaf 
cluster, Bronze Star with ‘‘V” device, Purple Heart 
for wounds suffered in World War II combat, and 
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the Army Commendation Medal with two oak leaf 
clusters. 

Dr. Orr is married to the former Helen Martin 
of Moscow, Idaho. They have two daughters, Mary 
and Margaret, and two sons, Charles who is a 
petroleum engineer in Louisiana, and Victor who 
is serving in the U.S. Navy. 


Edward Compere’s 29 years of service 


Chicago’s Wesley Memorial Hospital honored Ed- 
ward L. Compere ’27 for his long service to the 
hospital and community. Dr. Compere recently re- 
tired as chairman of the hospital’s department of 
orthopedic surgery after 29 years. 

In attendance at the dinner were members of 
the hospital’s staff, board of trustees and mem- 
bers of the Northwestern University Medical 
School. 

Dr. Compere gained national and international 
recognition as a surgeon and leader in orthopedic 
education. He was also president of the American 
Orthopedic Association in 1966 and president of 
the International College of Surgeons from 1967 
to 1970. 


George Handy ’42 named Wisconsin state health 
officer 


George H. Handy ’42 has been named health 
officer of the State of Wisconsin Department of 
Health and Social Services. He formerly served as 
assistant health officer. 

Dr. Handy is a native of Kellogg, Idaho and a 
graduate of the University of Idaho. After receiving 
his M.D. from Rush in 1942, he served his intern- 
ship in Seattle, Washington. His residency in in- 
ternal medicine was taken at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Chicago following his discharge from the 
U.S. Army after World War Il. 

For 17 years, Dr. Handy conducted a private 
general practice in Wisconsin Rapids. In 1965, he 
earned a masters degree in public health from the 
University of Minnesota and in 1967 was appointed 
an assistant clinical professor at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School. 

Dr. Handy is also director of the Bureau of Com- 
prehensive Health Planning in the State Division of 
Health. He is a diplomate of the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine and a fellow of both the Amer- 
ican College of Preventive Medicine and the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 

Dr. Handy and his wife have two children, 
William, 19, and Sally, 18. They live in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


In Memoriam 


Bramwell F. Stevens ’99 
Harry W. Morcom ’00 
Frederick G. Murray ’00 
James B. Maple ’02 
Harry D. Murdock ’05 
Frank W. Calhoun ’07 
Alfred A. Strauss ’08 
John E. Marvel ’09 

John G. Ryan ’10 
William J. Kofmehl ’12 
Arthur J. McCarey 712 

» Maude Hall Winnett 712 
Herbert J. Movius 12 
Frank R. Nuzum ’13 

E. Vernon Sheafe ’13 
Yorke B. Sutch ’13 
Lawrence F. Fisher 14 
Robert H. Lowry 14 
Leland H. Anderson ’16 
Hallard R. Beard 17 
Ethel Regan Harrington’17 
Sarah R. Kelman 17 

K. Frances Scott 17 
Clark J. Laus 19 
Edward D. Allen ’20 
Nicholas L. Campione ’20 
Clifford J. Barborka ’21 
Charles E. Galloway ’21 
Leonard S. Sluzynski ’22 
Stuart Yntema ’22 
Lawrence Jacques ’23 
Arthur J. Connell 724 
Owen H. Homme ’25 
Lyndle W. Peterson ’25 
Richard B. Richter ’25 
Dana P. Stearns ’26 
Walter H. Milbaucher ’27 
Clarence E. Crowley ’28 


Edmund Crowley ’29 
Thomas D, Jones 
Holland Williamson '29 
Harry H. Boyle ’30 

John C. Smiley ’30 
Louring W. Vore ’30 
Glenn G. Ehrler ’31 
James J. Lutz ’31 

Julian L. Plaut ’31 
Leonard B. Shpiner ’31 
Jeremiah Quin ’32 
Ralph M. Fisher ’33 
Eugene B. Schuster ’33 
Klenner F. Sharp ’33 

J. Kenneth Helferty ’34 
David M. Jenkins ’34 
George R. Muller ’34 
George H. Putman ’34 
Chilton E. Spurgeon ’36 
Clyde R. Kennedy ’37 
Edward T. Meacham ’37 
Joseph P. Ohlmacher ’37 
E. Linwood Smith ’38 


